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Gray's Inn, Oct. 20, 1753. 


Refpicere Exemplar vite morumqué jubebo 
Doéium Imitatorem, et veras bine ducere Voces. Hor. 





So ee eat N a former Effay, publifhed fome Time finces 


~ 


gp 35:1 I threw together a few Thoughts upon the 


| 770 iy. i}: Profefion of an Actor; as a Sequel to that 
gE 1 4Z\ Piece, I fhall this Day offer fome loole Hints 
“= upon the 4+; and though this Subjeét may 
- - : : > : > > o > . P’ “ } 

> AA Wane not be interefting to every Reader, I perfuade 
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ommmrawenent MYfelf it will not be thought entirely unfea- 
fonable, at a Time when theatrical Entertainments .draw, together 
every Evening, fuch a Number of the Inhabitants of this Metro- 
polis; and as the Drama is the moft polite and rational of our 
Diverfions, an Attempt to throw fome Light upon the Matter, | 
do not doubt, will be received with Candour. 


DELAt MAR anaeeeeiazes 


Tre Precept, which the judicious Author of my Motto has 
laid down forthe good Writer, is likewife the beft Rule for an 
Aétor; for as both are Profeffors of imitative Arts, the fame 
Rule is applicable to each. ‘* I would recommend,” fays Horace, 
‘¢ to the fkilful Imitator a clofe and fteady Obfervance of Men 
‘© and Manners, and from that. Source, I would have ,jhum’draw 
‘© an exact Refemblance, and the true Language of Nature.” 


This 
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This Advice, fhort and fimple as it is, contains the whole Secret 
of fucceeding with the Public, and whoever artfully conforms 
to it, will be fure of acquiring Applaufe from crowded Theatres. 
The Actor, in every Situation on the Stage, is a copyift from 
human Life; the eafy and genteel Deportment of Gentlemen, 
is to be attained by an Intercourfe and free Communication with 
People of that Clafs; the Drawing-Room mutt be vifited for a 
Knowledge of the Eafe and Dignity of Men of Rank, and by 
this Habitude, the Performer will fafhion himfelf into a Kind of 
mental Elegance, which will not fail to inform his whole Perfon, 
and fet off every Action, with a graceful Facility, at the fame 
Time that it will enable him to be upon all Occafions, a more 
perfect Imitator. 


To thefe external Circumftances of Carriage muft be joined, 
a clofe and intimate Knowledge of the human Heart ; its moft 
fecret Movements muft be unfolded, and the Aétor muft be 
thoroughly acquainted with their minuteft Effects upon the human 
Body, in what Proportion they agitate the Nerves and Muicles ; 
how they imprefs the Features with their refpective Signatures, 
elevate or contract the Brow, brace or relax the Sinews, and com- 
mand the Attitude and Difpofition of the whole Peron. | 


Tuere is not a Paffion, in the whole Train of thofe Feelings 
to which our Nature is fubject, but what has its own peculiar 
Adjunéts, its own Air, its own Look, and its own proper Tone, 
Sorrow unnerves the whole Syftem, finks the Spirits, and de- 
prefles the Voice into a plaintive Melancholy’; Anger on the other 
Hand contraéts each Sinew, fends the Spirits in a Blaze to the 
Eye, and vents itfelf in precipitate and vehement Accents. In like 
Manner every Emotion of the Soul has a fympathetic Influence 
on the Structure of the Body, and it is the immediate Bufinefs 
of the Performer, who would afpire to Excellence in the Art, 
to form to himfelf an exa&t Definition of each Paffion, with all its 
Characteriftics ; and he muft be particularly attentive to the Ope- 
ration on the Nerves and Mufcles, otherwife it will be impoffible 
for him to exhibit, by his Speech and Deportment, a jut Repre- 
fentation of any one of them, and to mark the Progrefs and 
Workings of the Mind, awakened and excited by the Vehemence 
of their Impulfe. 


Arrer having thus diftinguifhed the Nature and Boundaries 
of each Affection, the next Step to be taken, is, to watch the 
various Sh ftings and Veerings of the Soul, and to obferve how 
the feveral Paffions rife and fall, in quick Viciffitude. The Mind 
of Man cannot dwell for any confiderable Time upon one Ob- 

ject > 
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jects from whence it refults, that, Love and Refentment, Grief 


and Joy, Defpair and Hope, Rage and Tendernefs, are perpetually 
taking their Turns in the Breaft. To perceive minutely the very 
Point where the firft ceafes, and the fucceeding one begins to rife, 
requires a nice Difcernment ; as in the well-wrought Piece of fome 
eminent Hand, the Colours runs fo artfully into one another, 
that their gradual Evanefcence from the Sight, and their grow- 
ing by infenfible Degrees into a full Glow, is only to be difco- 
vered by the curious Kye. If I do not miftake, the Touch, which 
fo fkilfully blends different Colours in this delicate Confederacy, 
is called by the Painters the Demi-tint ; and,"in my Opinion fome 
thing like it, fhould always be preferved, in the Performances 
of a good Actor, in Order to render each Tranfition graceful and 
natural, to melt the Audience by regular Effays into Tendernefs, 
or induce any other Impreffion with Juftnefs and Propriety. What- 
ever Paffion has at any Time taken Poffeffion of the Heart, mutt a- 
bate by Degrees, and the Traces of it muft be almoft effaced, before 
a contrary Affection can gain Admittance ; and whoever is care- 
ful to mark with Feeling, the Ebbing out of the one, and Flowing 
in of the other, will be always fure to captivate the Affections of an 
Audience, and will have an irrefiftible Command over their Paffions. 


But the Matter does not reft here; the Performer, who is 
ambitious of diftinguifhing himfelf for mafterly Touches in Scenes 
of Vehemence, will find another latent Secret, in the intellec- 
tual Anatomy, which muft never efcape his Notice. It muf 
be remembered, that there are frequent Occafions, in which the 
Breaft is diftracted by two different PaMions at once, both working 
the Heart-ftrings in one mixed Emotion. Thefe complicated Agi- 
tations of the Mind are often imperceptible to a fkilful Obferver, 
and, therefore, as the Actor’s chief Difficulty lies in this Point, 
a feeling Expreffion of it will always be a Proof of his Excel- 
lence, and Strokes of this Nature well executed will imprefs upon 
his Auditors the livelieft Senfations. 


Ir often happens in mere defcriptive Poetry, that the Writer 
obferving fome iurprizing Agreement between Things, which in 
their Natures feem totally inconfiftent with each other, from thence 
takes Advantage to reconcile Contrarieties in fuch an agreeable 
Affemblage, that the tafteful Reader is entertained with a Pitures 
which at once amutes his Fancy and convinces his Judgment. 
Virgil has many delicate Touches of this Nature, and J/orace, 
who had Art enough for every poetic Embellifhment, has heigh- 
tened his Odes with feveral Beauties of this Nature. In this Clafs 
of Elegancies may be reckoned the following Paflages ; 





, i : a as | ae “AAs ; 
Urit grata Protervitas ; - 


Pir- 
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Pignufqué direptum lacertis 
Aut Digito bene pertinaci. 

———— Tityofqué vultu 

Rifit invito. 








MILTON alfo, who has every fofter Delicacy in minute De- 
{criptions, as well as every lofty Image in the fublime, has inferted 
many beautiful Colourings of this Species in his Paradife Loft, 
and his grinn’d horrible a ghaftly Smile, is an admirable Inftance. 
Mr. Addifon has. given to Thoughts of this Nature the Title 
of thwarting Ideas; and he adds, that they are fome of the fineft 
Strokes in the whole Compafs of Poetry. If I might be allow- 
ed to carry this Hint further, I fhould call all Strokes of this 
Kind, where the Mind is worked into a Ferment, by the Name of 
thwarting Paffons, and I will venture to fay, that they will be 
univerfally acknowledged much more beautiful than that mere 
Clafh of Ideas, which the eminent Critic juft mentioned has {fo 
much infifted upon; becaufe they not only furprize with a feeming 
Contraft, but alfo intereft the Heart; which is the Perfection ot 
Poetry. The Greek and Latin Poets, and indeed. the fine Writers 
among the Moderns, are full of thefe pathetic Reprefentations 
of human Nature; but among them all, I do not remember a 
finer Inftance, than a Paffage in Mr. Whitehead’s Roman Father, 


when that Hero is reflecting on the Combat, which is to decide 
the Fate of Rome. 





Had I a thoufand Sons in fach a Cauje, 
I could behold ’em bleeding at my Feet, 


And thank the Gods with Tears. 





To exprefs thefe complicated Senfations, where feveral Paffions 
at once agitate the Soul, requires fuch a Command of Counte- 
nance and Voice, that it is certainly the greateft Perfection of 
an Actor, and with a Kind of magic Power it always leads an 
Audience into the moft pleafing Diftrefs. 


If the Bounds of my Paper would admit it, I fhould here in- 
dulge myfelf in examining our prefent firft-rate Performers, with 
Regard to the three Divifions of Paffions above eftablifhed. To 
one I fhould perhaps afcribe the Merit of expreffing with proper 
Vehemence, the conflicting Emotions of a Zanga; in another I 
fhould chiefly admire the graceful Tranfition from Rage to Ten- 
dernefs, and probably I fhould not hefitate to fay, that a third is 
Matter of them all; but that in mixed Senfations he penetrates 
to the very Soul of his Hearers ; and, were I to add, that, in many 
Situations, I have experienced the fame from Mrs. Cidder, it would 


be but barely doing her that Juftice, which her excellent Art de- 
ferves. AFTER 
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ArTER what has been obferved, it would have the Appearance 
of an Anti-climax to defcend to Rules for Speaking, and proper 
Delivery ; Quintilian has a juft Remark on this Head ; ‘* As Poets, 
‘* fays he, profefs to fing their Works, Verfe fhould be repeated 
‘¢ in a Manner fomewhat elevated above common Difcourfe, with 
‘“< aSweetnefs properly tempered by Difcretion, and not thrilling into 
‘¢ a wanton Luxuriance of Sound, as if the Throat had been gargled 
‘¢ for the Purpofe.”” To this it will be fufficient to annex, that a 
lively Imagination is the Talent which an Actor fhould principally 
cultivate, as it is that which excites thofe pathetic Feelings, with- 
out which no Man will ever fucceed on the Stage, and with which 
it is hardly poffible to fail. Z. 


KIRA 


TRUE INTELLIGENCE. 

From my Regijier Office, 20th Oct. 1753. 
Have received of late feveral Letters, from fundry different Correfpon- 
dents, each of them wrote, as the different Cait of the Writer’s Imagi- 
nation fuggefted, either in a Vein of Pleafantry, a Strain of Compliment, or 
ina ferious manner difcuffing fome great Topic. As thefe Gentlemen are 
all Effay-writers, They muft not expect to appear in this Divifion of 
my Lucubrations ; but the concife, laconic Tribe, who never undergo 
the Fatigue of Expatiating upon a Subject, and deal out their Prettinefles 
of Fancy in fhort Epiftles, may properly be faid to fall in with this part 
of my Defign, and I fhall therefore acquit my{elf to them all this Day. 


Jo Cuarvtes Rancer, E/q7; 
Sir, 

| Hee your Efiay upon Female Beauty upon the Toilet of an intimate 
Acquaintance, and read it thro’ with great Attention, but fairly muft tell 
you Iam not one Pinch of Snuff the better for it, A Fiddleftick for your 
being good humoured for a Complexion; I can’t be good humoured ; I am 
on the wrong fide of Thirty, and the Men take no notice in Life of me. 
Pray give me fome other Advice, or I fhall be pofitively ruined, and your 

Compliance will for ever oblige me to be, 

Your mof? obliged humble Servant, 

PeNELOPE PALEFACE. 
I cannot advife this Lady better, than by bidding her Marry for a Complexion. 


Jo Cuarves Rancer, Eq; 
DEAR RANGER, 
| este you are a ftrange Creature to think of fitting down to write 
and reftraining your frolickfome roving Difpofition, you wild Devil you, 
with a Parcel of Printers and Publifhers, Anfwer me but one Queftion, 


how old are you? 
Yours Unknarwn. 


| can not refolve this Queftion from my fair Incognita, until fhe re- 
plies to my requeft; ‘© Pray, Ma'am, how old are You? 


To Cuaries Rancer, E/q; 
RAY, Sir, are you any Relation to Ranger on the Stage; he’s a dear 
Man, and I-fhall love you the better for his Sake; fo anfwer me 
immediately, if you have a mind to be in the good Graces of, 
CHARLOTTE RAMBLE. 


Te 
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To Mijs Cuartorre RAMBLE. 
~Mavam, | 

F you mean Harlequin Ranger, let what will be the Confequence, I 
muft difown the Kindred ; but if you intend Mr. Garrick’s Ranger, 
it is with pleafure L inform you, that we are nearly related; and to fhew 
you how defirous I am of your Efteem, I with it were in my Power to 
make as ftriking a Figure in my Province, as that Gentleman does in his ; 

and fo, Madam, as my Coufin fays, ‘* My Service to your Monkey.” 

Tam, Your moft obedient Servant, 
CHARLES RANGER. 


Jo Mr. Rancer. 
SIR, 
AS you are a Critic I want to know from you, whether Mr. Ro/s does 
not play Caffalio with all the Tendernefs of a young Lover ? 
Iam, Sir, Your confiant Reader, 
Wititi1amM BELLMOUR. 

To Mr. Bellmour I thall reply in the Words of Lord Feppington 3 ** ASK 
THE LaDIEs.” 

Drury-Lane Play-Houfe, O€. 20. 

This Day Mr. Foot will introduce his laft New Piece, call’d the 
Englifbman ia Paris, when the fame Intelligence adds, Mifs AZacklin is 
to appear before the Public. As this young Aétrefs has already given 
Proof of her Abilities, it is entirely fuperfluous to offer any Thing at 
prefent in the way of Recommendation ; thus much Ranger thinks proper 
to obferve, that, though the Company of this Theatre is already very 
ftrong, it will receive no fmall Addition from one, who has a genteel 
Figure, a well-turned expreffive Countenance, and many Accomplifh- 
ments, which, if they are not entirely Strangers to the Theatre, are cer- 
tainly very far from being ufual in thofe Regions. 

Covent-Garden Theatre, Od?. 20. 

Nothing material done fince our laft. 

On Wednefday laft a Report prevailed, that an Action of fingular Spi- 
rit and Generofity was done at White’s Checolate-boufe, but upon tracing 
the Affair, we find that a certain Novleman was not there on that Day, 
and therefore we are apt to think it is without Foundation. 

Same Day a Man was found ftretched on the Ground, at the Corner of 
Friday Street, and for fome Time he was thought to be dead; but upon 
a clear Examination, it appeared to be a Few druhk with Calvert’s entire 
Butt, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
Ately arrived in this T’own Airaham Grote/que, Stay-maker, who en- 
gages with the Ladies to thew more of their Charms, and much lower 
than has hitherto been done by any of the Trade: He alfo makes them 
appear fo big about the Wait, that they have all the Pleafure of appearing 
with Child, without the Burden of being fo 5; and the moft Innocent, by his 
means, feems to be within a Month of her Time. 

N. B. He lives at the Indian Queen, in Pallmall ; and alfo fells an 

Excellent Wafh for the Neck. 
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